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Preface  to  Second  Printing 


When  Speaking  from  Experience:  A  Handbook  of  Successful  Strategies  by  and  for 
Latino  Candidates  in  Massachusetts  was  printed  in  October,  1 995,  it  represented  the 
first  effort  to  provide  information  on  how  to  run  for  elected  office  as  a  Latino 
candidate.  The  information  presented  was  based  on  the  experience  of  Latino 
candidates  who  have  run  for  office  in  the  state  between  1 968  and  1 994.  We  are 
pleased  that  publication  of  the  handbook,  and  its  companion  piece,  the  Directory  of 
Latino  Candidates  in  Massachusetts,  1968-1994,  has  been  met  with  such  enthusiasm 
as  to  require  a  second  printing  within  six  months. 

In  our  continuing  effort  to  document  accurately  the  history  of  Latino  politics  in 
Massachusetts,  we  have  used  the  opportunity  offered  by  this  second  printing  to 
correct  any  errors  we  inadvertently  made  during  the  first  printing  and  to  update  the 
statistics  presented  in  this  volume. 


Carol  Hardy-Fanta,  Ph.D. 
June  1996 
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Throughout  our  effort  in  developing  Speaking  from  Experience  we  strove  to  be 
as  accurate  as  possible,  seeking  confirmation  of  the  information  included  here 
from  various  sources.  Despite  this,  errors  and/or  omissions  inevitably  occur  and 
we  extend  our  apologies  in  such  cases. 


Introduction:  Why  we  wrote  this  handbook 

This  handbook  was  written  in  response  to  a  need  in  Latino  communities  across  Massachusetts  for  informa- 
tion on  the  issues  Latino  candidates  encounter  when  they  run  for  elected  office.  Candidates  frequently  express 
this  need  for  information  on  broad  ranging  strategies  as  well  as  practical  details: 

Vie  Latinos  need  to  do  a  lot  of  planning.  We  need  knowledge  about  fundraising  and  public 
speaking.  We  need  a  whole  education  piece  on  campaigning  because,  if  you  have  that,  and 
know  the  issues,  you  can  win. 

Doris  Pacheco-Cruz 

Amherst  School  Committee  7  988  ELEGED 

mit^ELEaED 

Amherst  Selectboard  1993 


The  information  included  here  is  drawn  directly  from  the  experiences  of  Latino  candidates  in  the  state.  Running 
for  office  has  a  goal:  to  be  elected  and,  in  fact,  the  percentage  of  Latinos  who  are  successful  is  quite  high:  28%.^ 
But  the  impact  of  running  for  office  has  other  benefits,  as  well.  Running  for  office  inspires  other  Puerto  Ricans, 
Dominicans,  Mexican  Americans,  Cubans,  and  Central  and  South  Americans  to  consider  becoming  a  candidate, 
thus  having  the  potential  to  increase  Latino  representation. 

Having  run  opened  the  doors  for  bigger  hopes  for  Latinos  in  Worcester. 
Juan  A.  Gomez 

Worcester  School  Committee  1989 
Worcester  Gty  Council  1993 

Some  people  seem  to  feel  that  there  is  this  mysterious  thing  you  have  to  have  to  run  for 
office.  I  don't  think  that.  If  you  have  the  desire  to  run  —  do  it. 

Betty  Medina  Lichtenstein 
School  Committeeperson,  Holyoke 
Holyoke  School  Committee  1985  ELEGED 

1987  ELEGED 
1989  ELEGED 
1991  ELEGED 


Don't  be  afraid  to  run.  You  can't  wait  for  the  other  guy. 

Linda  L  Torres 

State  Representative^  Springfield  1994 


Running  for  office  also  inspires  Latino  voter  participation. 

One  way  to  encourage  Latino  voters  is  to  have  Latino  candidates.  The  more  Latino  candi- 
dates, the  more  motivated  Latinos  would  be  to  get  registered 
Ralph  Carrero 

School  Committeeperson,  Lawrence 
Lawrence  School  Committee  7997  ELEGED 

Speaking  from  Experience:  A  Handbook  of  Successful  Strategies  by  and  for  Latino  Candidates,  and  its  companion 
piece,  the  Directory  of  Latino  Candidates  in  Massachusetts:  1 968- 1 994,  were  compiled  from  a  larger  study  of 
the  impact  of  gender  on  Latino  electoral  campaigns  in  Massachusetts.  The  study  was  funded  by  a  grant  from  the 
Inter-University  Program  for  Latino  Research,  a  national  consortium  of  university  research  centers.  A  complete 
report  of  the  study  is  available  from  the  Center  for  Women  in  Politics.  As  part  of  this  larger  study  we  located 
fifty  Latino  candidates  who  ran  for  office  between  1 968  and  1 994.  We  interviewed  84%  of  these  candidates  on 
the  telephone.  We  also  conducted  a  series  of  interviews  in  person  with  selected  candidates,  their  campaign 
managers,  and  community  representatives  in  their  cities.  Finally,  we  completed  an  anonymous,  mailed  survey 
questionnaire. 

This  handbook  is  not  meant  to  be  a  comprehensive  description  of  all  the  details  that  need  to  be  mastered  in 
preparing  for  and  running  an  electoral  campaign.  Entire  books  have  been  and  need  to  be  written  on  the  topic  to 
be  all-inclusive.  It  is  meant  to  be  a  starting  point  —  to  offer  information  for  prospective  candidates  and  the 
communities  they  come  from  that  will  help  guide  them  in  the  complex  path  toward  elected  office.  The  handbook 
is  also  written  to  demonstrate  the  wealth  of  experience  that  already  exists  in  the  Latino  communities  around  the 
state.  Please  note  that  when  we  quote  from  a  candidate  in  this  volume  we  list  each  of  the  offices  he  or  she  ran 
for.  Those  candidates  who  were  elected  are  so  indicated.  Candidates  who  were  in  office  as  of  October  1 995 
have  their  current  office  listed  immediately  following  their  names. 

For  more  details  based  on  the  experiences  of  the  candidates,  we  urge  you  to  contact  those  listed  in  the  Directory 
of  Latino  Candidates  in  Massachusetts,  1968-1994  —  the  women  and  men  listed  there  will  serve  as  valuable 
resources  for  prospective  candidates.  Speaking  From  Experience:  A  Handbook  of  Successful  Strategies  by  and 
for  Latino  Candidates  is  a  beginning  —  voices  of  experience  from  the  past  with  a  view  toward  the  future. 
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Should  I  run  for  elected  office? 

Latino  communities  oil  over  the  state  of  Massachusetts  need  Latino  representatives  in  elected  office.  Distribution 
of  the  resources  Latinos  need  to  prosper  in  this  state  is  determined,  for  the  most  part,  by  elected  representatives 
and  the  officials  they  appoint. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  run  and  there  are  many  factors  you  should  consider  before  making  the  decision  to  become  a 
candidate.  What  questions  should  you  ask  yourself  before  deciding  to  run  for  office? 

What  are  the  reasons  I  want  to  run?  Latino  men  and  women  run  for  office  for 
a  wide  variety  of  reasons,  some  personal,  some  based  on  the  desire  to  ''get 
involved''  and  provide  a  service  to  the  community,  and  some  rooted  in  long- 
standing ties  to  the  Latino  community. 

/  was  always  involved  in  either  student  councils,  clubs  or  organizations  in  high  school.  I  was 
always  vice  president,  president  or  secretary.  At  Suffolk  College,  I  was  president  of  the 
psychology  club  for  two  years,  and  I  worked  on  the  newspaper  and  yearbook.  I  then 
graduated  ...and  I  wanted  to  give  something  back  to  my  community.  It  was  a  new  election 
and  no  one  was  running  in  my  ward  so  I  figured,  'let  me  jump  in. "  I  was  interested  and 
wanted  to  help.  I  also  wanted  to  show  my  community  that  even  though  I  was  female, 
Hispanic  and  young,  I  could  still  run. 

Carolyn  P.  Boumila-Vega 

Chelsea  Alderman  1993 


I  felt  I  had  the  background  and  qualifications  to  do  it.  ...It  was  the  first  time  the  [Latino] 
community  had  someone  they  knew.  It  increased  the  Latino  voting  by  41%....  The 
community  knew  me.  I  had  worked  in  the  community  for  14  years  —  10  years  for  the 
Brightwood  Community  Development  Corporation.  People  knew  me.  I  was  President  of  the 
Neighborhood  Citizens  Council  for  a  number  of  years.  I  was  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Hispanic 
Advocacy  Committee  and  the  Spanish  American  Union. 

Miguel  Rivas 

Springfield  Gty  Council  1981 

I'd  say  more  out  of  anger  —  out  of  concern  for  our  community. 

Cruzita  Rivera 

State  Representative^  Springfield  1992 
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[It  was]  more  of  a  personal  thing.  They  needed  a  Hispanic.  I  just  wanted  to  represent  the 
people  in  an  honest  way.  If  I  became  a  part  of  the  decision  making  body  I  could  address  the 
issues.  ...We  didn't  have  anyone  who  worked  from  the  heart,  being  honest. 

John  Rivera 

Springfield  City  Council  1989 

State  Representative,  Springfield  1994 


What  kind  of  relationships  do  I  have  within  the  Latino  community  in  my 
district/city?  What  kind  of  relationships  do  I  have  with  the  non-Latino 
community? 

A  Hispanic  candidate  —  in  whatever  part  of  Massachusetts  —  that  candidate  has  to  go  out 
there  for  a  few  years  and  really  show  himself  and  do  something  for  the  community  first 
before  he/she  decides  that  the  community's  going  to  vote  for  her  or  him.  This  is  something 
that  doesn't  come  overnight.  This  is  something  that  you  earn.  You  have  to  earn  that  right. 

Gumersindo  Gomez 

Political  Organizer  and  Campaign  Manager, 
Springfield 
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Preparation:  Getting  ready  to  run 


In  order  to  succeed,  a  candidate  must  pay  attention  to  a  variety  of  details  such  as  community  issues  and 
community  relations,  as  well  as  the  technical  aspects  of  running  campaigns.  Adequate  preparation  can  make  the 
difference  between  winning  and  losing  an  election.  Preparation  includes:  planning  ahead,  setting  up  a  campaign 
organization,  declaring  your  candidacy,  and  understanding  the  "numbers  game." 

Plan  ahead! 

While  some  candidates  do  win  despite  starting  their  campaigns  only  a  few  months 
before  the  election,  most  successful  candidates  prepare  up  to  one  year  or  more  in 
advance. 

/  started  campaigning  early  this  time  [1993]  —  in  January  instead  of  May, 

Diosdado  Lopez 
City  Councilor,  Holyoke 
Holyoke  City  Council  1989 
Holyoke  City  Council  1991  ELEGED 
1993  ELEGED 


Candidates  with  deep  personal  ties  to  the  Latino  community  are  most  successful 
when  they  run.  It^s  not  necessarily  "}Nho  you  know''  but  the  quality  of  your 
relationships. 

Marta  Rosa  was  so  successful  because  of  all  of  her  years  working  in  day  care.  Everyone 
knew  her  as  the  ''day  care  lady. " 

Lyn  Nleia 

Campaign  Manager,  Chelsea 

Develop  and  build  on  your  relationships  with  the  non-Latino  community  as  welL 

For  any  Latino  candidate  to  run  s/he  has  to  focus  on  the  whole  —  on  the  majority.  That 
equals  good  representation. 

Cesar  Ruiz 

Sprlifgfleld  City  Council  1979 

Springfield  School  Committee  1981i:z  ELEGED 
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Name  recognition  is  important,  takes  time  to  develop  and  can  be  developed 
in  many  ways. 

/  got  involved  and  elected  to  many  boards  of  organizations  and  that  gave  me  a  lot  of 
visibility.  In  church,  I  invited  a  lot  of  politicians  and  that  gave  me  a  lot  of  visibility. 

Rev.  L  Edgar  de  Paz 
Springfield  School  Committee  1991 


Setting  up  a  campaign  organization 

Running  for  office  is  a  lot  of  work.  Running  successfully  requires  having  knowledge  about  your  community, 
potential  voters,  campaign  regulations,  and  financing;  making  the  most  of  media  exposure;  and  articulating 
your  platform  on  issues  of  interest  to  voters.  A  supportive  —  and  knowledgeable  —  campaign  organization  is 
essential. 

A  candidate  needs  to  devote  his  or  her  energies  to  meeting  voters  and  gener- 
ating support.  You  need  someone  else  to  organize  your  campaign. 

Don't  try  to  run  your  campaign  and  be  a  candidate  at  the  same  time. 

Felix  D.  Arroyo 

Boston  School  Committee  1981  1983 


A  campaign  organization  needs  staff  who  can  organize  the  campaign  workers 
into  an  effective  team. 

You  need  to  have  time  to  be  a  candidate.  You  can't  be  all  things.  You  have  others  being: 
treasurer,  campaign  manager,  someone  doing  your  position  papers,  because  if  you  try  to  do 
everything,  you  Yfill  be  in  a  quagmire. 

Doris  Pacheco-Cruz 

Amherst  School  Committee  1988  i:^  ELEGED 

1991  ik  ELEGED 

Amherst  Selectboard  1993 
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Running  a  campaign  requires  a  campaign  manager  with  experience  as  well  as  a 
treasurer  who  understands  finance  and  election  regulations.  Having  a  campaign 
manager  and  treasurer  demonstrates  the  serious  nature  of  your  campaign  —  and 
protects  you  from  problems  associated  with  the  collection  of  campaign  contributions. 

/  wouldn't  take  any  money  whatsoever.  ...Ihe  candidate  should  not  take  one  penny  from 
anybody.  ...In  a  way  it  was  good  because  it  says,  "Please  see  my  campaign  manager"  or 
"See  the  treasurer." 

Dona  I.  Gomez 

State  Representative,  Springfield  1992 

Declaring  your  candidacy 

Declaring  yourself  as  a  candidate  is  both  simple  and  complicated  at  the  same  time.  "Taking  out  your  papers" 
simply  means  going  to  your  local  election  office.  There  are  many  other  details,  however,  that  are  more 
complicated. 


Be  careful  filling  out  your  candidate  papers:  They  are  legal  documents  that  require 
great  attention  to  detail. 

There  are  so  many  laws  in  this  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  for  people  to  run  Once 

you  make  the  announcement  that  you're  running  and  fill  out  the  papers,  there  are  laws  that 
say  if  you  don't  do  it  the  right  way,  they  can  put  you  in  jail. 

Heriberto  flares 

Campaign  Manager,  Springfield 

When  you  get  signatures,  always  get  a  large  percentage  more  than  required  in  case 
some  are  challenged  for  not  living  in  your  district  or  being  ineligible  for  some  other 
reason.  Everyone  who  signs  must  be  legally  registered  to  vote.  It  is  wise  to  keep 
accurate  records  and  copies  in  case  you  are  challenged. 

We  got  all  our  signatures  and  then  we  made  copies  of  everything. . .  just  in  case  they  got 
lost  or  just  [to  be  sure  they  were]  registered  to  vote  —  legally! 

Dorca  I.  Gomez 

State  Representative,  Springfield  1992 
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Tlie  "Numbers  Game" 

Having  strong  relationships  within  your  community  and  being  able  to  propose  and  articulate  issues  voters  are 
concerned  about  are  both  crucial  elements  to  a  successful  election  campaign.  There  are  technical  details  that  are 
also  important  when  you  prepare  to  run.  One  of  the  most  important  is  to  be  able  to  tap  potential  voters, 
especially  those  who  have  voted  before  since  they  are  most  easily  reached  and  are  likely  to  vote  again.  The  first 
step  is  gaining  access  to  the  voting  lists  (for  a  fee)  for  your  district  or  city. 


1^       Get  voting  lists  from  City  Hall;  learn  to  ^^read  the  numbers/' 

Just  look  at  the  numbers. 

Ralph  Carrero 

School  Committeeperson,  Lawrence 
Lawrence  School  Committee  1990:^  ELEGED 

What  they'll  do  is  they'll  give  you  the  primary  numbers  and  they'll  give  you  the  general 
election  numbers. . .  .[What]  I  would  do  —  particularly  for  a  Latino  candidate  —  is  go  to 
the  Census  Bureau  or  the  library  to  get  census  tract  data  to  see  what  the  population  is  for  a 
particular  district  —  to  see  how  many  Latinos  are  there,  what  the  age  breakdown  is,  if 

they're  eligible  to  vote,  what  percentage  of  them  are  American  citizens  [Then],  let's  say 

in  the  last  three  elections  the  winner  needed  6,000  votes,  so  you  know  that  you  need  to  get 
6,000  votes  to  win.  ...So,  for  example,  in  a  district,  let's  say  you  have  ten  precincts,  and 
say  you're  Latino,  progressive  and  you  know  that  five  of  those  precincts  in  that  district  have 
a  large  concentration  of  people  of  color,  have  a  large  concentration  of  progressive 
whites  —  you're  going  to  put  a  lot  of  your  resources  into  those  five  precincts  to  pull  out  the 
votes  you  need.  Now,  let's  say  you  can  only  tap  out  4,000  votes  out  of  those  five  [precincts] 

—  so  you  have  to  figure  out  where  you  can  get  the  other  2,000  votes  from  the  remaining 
five  precincts.  So  that's  where,  again,  you  really  need  to  study  the  numbers  and  determine 

—  OK,  I  can  get  these  votes  from  this  area  and  I  can  get  these  votes  from  this  area  and  that 
would  bring  me  [up]  to  6,000.  So  that's  how  you  work  it  out.  So  the  number  studies  are 
very,  very  important. 

Jose  A.  Vincenty 
Boston  City  Council  1993 
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Itie  Campaign:  Key  elements  in  running  a  successful  campaign 

Build  your  Latino  base 

There  is  no  doubt  that  building  your  Latino  base  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  a  successful  campaign. 
Well  before  running,  the  most  successful  candidates  have  had  strong  personal  relationships  with  neighbors,  friends, 
colleagues,  professionals,  and  others  in  the  Latino  community.  Key  issues  in  building  your  Latino  base  include: 

Encourage  the  participation  of  registered  Latino  voters. 

/  reached  out  to  every  registered  Latino  voter.  I  went  house  by  house.  I  had  a  group  of 
Hispanic  workers  woridng  for  me:  'latinos  for  Manny  Alcantara"  [and  we]  got  the  message 
out  to  Latino  groups. 

Manuel  N.  Alcantara 

Lynn  City  Council  198%  1991 

Develop  a  strategy  to  register  all  eligible  Latinos. 

/  think  that  our  main  objective  is  to  make  sure  that  every  Hispanic  person  who  has  the  right 
to  vote  is  registered  to  vote. 

Jaime  Rodriguez 

President,  Massachusetts  Chapter 
National  Congress  for  Puerto  Rican  Rights 


Don't  forget  that  campaigns  can  be  strengthened  by  the  participation  even  of  those 
who  are  not  eligible  to  vote. 

In  our  campaign,  what  we've  tried  to  do  is  identify  a  role  for  the  non-voters,  the  people  who 
aren't  eligible  to  vote.  So  we  had  a  lot  of  Central  American  people  working  in  this  campaign 
either  typing  or  doing  mailings  —  there's  a  role  for  those  folks, . . .  because  you  need 
hands.  First  of  all,  you  need  volunteers.  You  also  need  them  to  begin  to  feel  a  part  of  the 
community. . .  because  at  some  point  in  their  lives  they're  going  be  voters  and  they're 
going  to  be  citizens. 

Marta  T.  Rosa 

City  Councilor,  Chelsea 

Chelsea  School  Committee  1989  ELECED 

miikELEGED 
1993  ELECED 

Chelsea  Gty  Council  1994 
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Contact  potential  voters 

You  (and  your  campaign  workers)  need  to  contact  potential  voters  personally  several  times.  A  good  "rule 
of  thumb"  is  to  contact  a  voter  three  times  in  order  to  get  their  vote.  Some  techniques  are: 

it       Call  individuals  who  have  voted  before. 

it       Visit  individuals  who  have  voted  before;  spend  some  time  letting  them  get 
to  know  you. 

^       Arrange  a  telephone  bank. 

^       Attend  community  events:  coffee  hours,  fundraisers,  festivals.  Shake  hands. 
Introduce  yourself  to  everyone. 

it       A  total  effort  is  the  most  successful.  Grassroot  organizing  is  considered  an 
integral  part  of  a  successful  campaign. 

For  the  Latino  community  it  gave  hope . . .  [We]  took  people  to  the  polls,  did  phone 
banks,  Bingo,  the  elderly,  candidate  nights,  forums,  stood  in  the  rain  and  held  signs. 
. . .  Mailings  in  Spanish  and  English  —  direct  mailings  before  and  after  the  primary  and 
election. 

Marta  T.  Rosa 
City  Councilor,  Chelsea 
Chelsea  School  Committee  1989  it  ELEGED 

1991  i>  ELEGED 
1993  i^  ELEGED 

Chelsea  City  Council  1994 

This  was  grassroots,  mono  a  mono.  People  came  together.  We  put  together  a 
political  machinery.  We  were  going  to  work  five  times  harder. 

Carmen  Rosa 

Springfield  School  Committee  1993  i^  ELEGED 


Politics  is  interpersonal 

Candidates  who  get  elected  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  they  owe  much  of  their  success  to  personal  contact 
with  voters.  Anonymous  mailings  or  flyers  are  much  less  effective  than  getting  out  and  meeting  people. 


^       ^'Door  knocking^'  —  going  out  personally  to  peoples'  homes  —  is  a  crucial 
component  of  a  successful  election  campaign. 

Direct  voter  contact  is  the  most  important. . . .  Door  knocking  is  key, 
Juan  R.  Vega 
City  Councilor^  Chelsea 
Chelsea  School  Committee  1989 
Chelsea  Alderman  1 99 1 
Chelsea  Alderman     1993  ELEGED 
Chelsea  City  Council  1994  ELEGED 

Knock  on  doors!  Talk  to  people! . . .  Know  your  voters  —  wlio's  going  to  go  to  the  polls  for 
you. . .  .Call  them. 

Alex  Rodriguez 

State  Representative,  Boston  1968 

I  talked  to  the  people  —  house  by  house.  I'd  introduce  myself  —  let  people  hear  my  ideas 
—  not  just  put  up  signs  —  Ihis  is  who  I  am. " 

Nanette  Cabral 

Chelsea  City  Council  1994 

I  went  door  to  door,  I  attended  every  activity  as  much  as  possible.  I  also  tried  to  be  as 
visible  as  possible.  What  it  takes  is  that  you  attend  as  many  activities  [as  possible].  This 
shows  people  that  you  are  interested.  Never  change  your  attitude.  Mean  it  and  be  as  visible 
as  possible. 

Ceferino  Rosa 
Chelsea  Alderman  1976 
Chelsea  Alderman  1979 
Chelsea  Alderman  1989 
Chelsea  City  Council  1994 
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Election  day 

On  election  day,  successful  candidates  agree  that  you  should  have  a  large  group  of  volunteers  who  will  go  to 
peoples'  homes  and  drive  them  to  the  polls. 

A  coordinator  of  volunteers  can  enlist  and  organize  your  supporters  to  work  for 
you  on  election  day,  as  well  as  throughout  your  campaign. 

/  had  a  whole  bunch  of  people  —  it  looked  like  an  army  of  people  —  who  would  knock 
on  doors. 

Carmen  A.  Pola 

State  Representative^  Boston  1980 

It's  very  important  to  target  registered  voters,  call  them  on  election  day, 
and  see  who  needs  a  ride  to  the  polls. 

Get  the  lists  of  registered  voters.  Get  a  list  of  the  voters  that  had  voted  in  prior  elections 
and  then  call  these  people.  Check  off  the  people  -  it's  like  a  check-off  list  that  they  do 
when  the  people  vote  so  you  know  these  people  are  voting.  So  you  call  these  people.  You 
pay  a  visit  to  these  people.  You  ask  for  their  vote  and  then  you  make  phone  calls.  You 

do  walking.  You  do  mailings  And  then  at  election  time  you  take  them  out.  I  had 

three  or  four  vans  and  you  go  to  their  houses  and  you  take  them  out  to  vote.  Give  them  a 
ride,  offer  them  a  ride. 

Jose  Santiago 

City  Councilor^  Lawrence 

Lawrence  City  Council  1993  ELEGED 

[A  successful  strategy  is]  walking  the  streets,  meeting  people  at  the  supermarkets,  door 
knocking.  Then  and  now  you  really  need  a  team  —  an  army  of  people  who  can  pull  out 
the  vote  —  grab  someone  out  of  the  house  and  take  them  to  the  polls. 

Roberto  Garcia 

Cambridge  School  Committee  1973 
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Latino  Voter  Registration  and  Education:  How  important  is  it? 

Candidates,  campaign  managers,  and  community  representatives  agree  that  Latino  voter  registration  and 
education  is  crucial  to  Latino  political  participation  and  candidate  success  at  the  polls.  It  is  important  to  provide 
practical  details  on  how  to  vote. 

1^       Voter  registration  drives  prior  to  primaries  and  elections  are  needed  to  maximize 
turnout  by  Latino  voters.  Local  —  and  even  state  representative  —  elections  are 
sometimes  won  by  only  a  few  votes: 

/  lost  by  only  1 96  votes.  We  didn't  know  about  absentee  ballots  in  nursing  homes. 

Carmen  A.  Pola 

State  Representative,  Boston  1980 

Develop  strategies  for  registering  all  eligible  Latino  voters  in  your  district  or  city. 
There  are  many  organizations  in  Massachusetts  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
with  experience  and  expertise  that  can  advise  your  campaign  in  this  area.  Candi- 
dates listed  in  the  Directory  of  Latino  Candidates  in  Massachusetts:  1968-1994 
may  be  helpful  in  locating  such  organizations  and  in  coordinating  voter  registration 
efforts. 

The  Chelsea  Commission  [on  Hispanic  Affairs]  was  very  aggressive  organizing  voter 
registration  drives  and  had  been  active  in  the  school  issue  separate  from  the  campaigns. 
They  registered  1 000  Latinos. 

Juan  R.  Vega 

City  Councilor,  Chelsea 

Chelsea  School  Committee  1989 

Chelsea  Alderman  1991 

Chelsea  Alderman    1993  VV  ELECTED 

Chelsea  City  Council  1994  IV  ELECTED 


1^       Remember  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  information  just  before  an  election. 
On-going  political  education  is  equally  important  before  and  between  campaigns. 

People  need  to  be  informed  about  their  own  town  government  —  how  it  runs  —  the  most 
basic  questions:  "Tell  me  what  the  school  committee  does. "  Once  people  understand  that  it's 
not  the  principal  but  the  school  committee  that  makes  the  decisions,  then  it's  easier  to  get 
people  invoked. 

Betty  Medina  Lichtenstein 
School  Committeeperson,  Holyoke 
Holyoke  School  Committee  1985  iv  ELEGED 

1987  u  ELECTED 
1989  iV  ELECTED 
1991  IV  ELECTED 

We  have  to  get  more  Latinos,  not  just  registered  but,  informed  on  how  to  vote.  For  example, 
some  Latinos  are  not  clear  that  if  they  show  up  for  the  primary,  that  they  need  to  go  out  and 
vote  again  in  the  general  election.  This  is  not  clear  for  some. 

Luis  Rodriguez 

New  Bedford  School  Committee  1 993 

A  chronic  problem  is  registered  Latino  voters  are  dropped  from  the  voting  lists  if 
they  do  not  complete  the  city  census  forms  to  show  they  continue  to  reside  in  their 
city.  It  is  not  enough  to  provide  political  education  at  election  time;  education  needs 
to  go  on  all  year  to  assure  that  registered  voters  do  not  lose  their  ability  to  vote. 

Small  groups  get  together  at  election  time  for  voter  registration  but  they're  not  organized, 
not  consistent.  It  is  not  enough  to  register  [people]  —  you  need  to  educate  them.  People 
don't  realize  what  you  have  to  do  to  stay  registered  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  city  census 
people  get  dropped. 

Modesto  Maldonado 
Lawrence  City  Council  1985 
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Explain  the  benefits  of  bullet  voting,  especially  if  you  are  the  only  Latino  running  in 
a  race  in  which  voters  can  vote  for  more  than  one  candidate. 


See,  what  they  do  around  here  is  bullet  voting.  You  can  vote  for  nine  candidates.  However, 
the  Anglo  community  does  bullet  voting.  They  tell  them  to  go  in  and  vote  for  only  one 
person  even  though  they  can  vote  for  the  nine.  Latinos  don't  do  this.  So  that's  why  voter 
education  is  a  great  need.  So  a  Latino  on  the  street  would  say  to  me,  "But  I  voted  for  you , 
Edgar!"  and  I  would  say,  "Yea,  but  you  also  voted  for  eight  other  persons  too. "  So  we  are 
not  strategic  enough. 

Edgar  Alejandro 
Springfield  City  Council  1991 

ik       Strategic  voting  is  also  important  if  several  Latinos  are  running  in  the  same 

election.  Ask  voters  to  vote  for  you  but  explain  clearly  how  they  can  also  vote  for 
more  than  one  Latino. 

Don't  tell  Fulanita  de  Tal  just  to  vote  for  you  because  then  they  think  they  can  only  vote  for 
one  person. 

Ralph  Carrero 

School  Committeeperson,  Lawrence 
Lawrence  School  Committee  1991  ELEGED 

ik       Be  careful  with  bullet  voting  when  more  than  one  Latino  is  running  for  different 
offices  in  the  same  election.  If  the  voters  use  bullet  voting  for  one  Latino  for,  say, 
school  committee  or  for  an  at-large  seat,  they  need  to  know  that  they  can  also  look 
for  and  vote  for  Latinos  running  for  city  council  or  for  a  district  seat.  Roy 
Avelkineda  f ounct  for  example,  that: 

Hispanics  voted  across  the  top  in  a  block.  [They]  bulleted  the  Hispanics  at  the  top  of  the 
ballot  but  didn't  look  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  for  [my  name]. 

Roy  Avellaneda 
Chelsea  City  Council  1994 
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Latina  Women  as  Candidates: 
Barriers  they  face  -  and  why  they  win 

As  indicated  above,  this  handbook  is  part  of  a  larger  research  project  designed  to  explore  the  impact  of  gender  on 
Latino  electoral  campaigns  in  Massachusetts.  Not  unexpectedly,  we  found  that  Latino  women  face  certain  barriers 
when  they  run  for  office. 

1^       Latina  women  face  a  political  establishment  that  has  traditionally  been  dominated 
by  men. 

/  think  that  a  Latina  woman  has  a  bigger  hurdle  to  overcome  because  most  of  the  elected 
officials  nowadays  within  the  city  are  male.  The  positions  have  been  dominated  by  males 
within  the  city. 

Jose  Santiago 

City  Councilor^  Lawrence 

Lawrence  City  Council  1993  ELEGED 

1^       Latina  women  face  stereotypes  and  prejudices  about  the  role  of  women  in  political 
life.  One  woman  explained  how  she  was  treated  at  a  meeting  of  an  organization 
where  she  was  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors: 

/  was  leading  a  discussion  when  a  man  interrupted  and  said:  ''Stop,  stop.  Don't  tell  me  that 
you  are  the  President  of  this  Board  It's  because  of  that  that  the  United  States  is  going 
downhill  —  because  of  these  women." 

Gladys  Vega 

Program  Coordinator  of  Multicultural  Initiative,  Chelsea 

Despite  the  barriers  and  stereotypes  Latina  women  face,  they  run  for  office  in  remarkably  high  numbers.  And  they  win.^ 

1^       Of  the  58  Latinos  who  have  run  for  elected  office  in  Massachusetts  between  1 968 
and  1994,  1 7  (29%)  have  been  Latina  women. 

1 4  Latinos  have  been  elected  to  office;  of  these,  8  (57%)  have  been  Latina  women. 

When  Latina  women  run  —  they  win.  Of  the  women  who  ran  for  office,  47% 
were  elected;  1 5%  of  the  men  who  ran  were  elected. 

Latina  women  have  won  87%  of  their  campaigns  for  School  Committee;  the  men 
won  13%  of  their  campaigns. 
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The  stereotype,  even  within  Latino  communities,  is  that  Latino  women  "run  for  School  Committee."  While  it  is 
true  that  64%  of  women  candidates  in  municipal  level  elections  (City  Council  and  School  Committee)  are  running 
for  School  Committee,  these  numbers  hide  an  important  fact:^ 

Over  half  (56%)  of  the  Latinos  in  Massachusetts  to  run  for  state  level  office  or 
higher  since  1970  have  been  Latino  women. 


Why  do  Latino  women  win  when  they  run? 

Latino  women  feel  they  hove  to  work  harder  just  to  be  treated  as  equals.  At  the 
same  time,  perhaps,  they  also  work  harder  when  they  campaign  —  the  harder  you 
work,  the  more  likely  your  success  at  the  polls. 

You  have  to  work  harder,  I  think,  as  a  Latina  woman  to  be  taken  seriously  both  by  the 

Latino  males  and  the  Anglo  males  They  have  a  really  hard  time  seeing  women  as 

equals. 

Marta  T.  Rosa 

City  Councilor,  Chelsea 

Chelsea  School  Committee  1989  ELEaED 

1991  ELEGED 
1993  ELEGED 

Chelsea  City  Council,  1994 

Marta  knocks  on  doors.  In  her  campaigns,  Marta  isn't  like  american  who  goes  out  there 
with  her  sign  and  that's  it.  No,  Marta  goes  out  with  her  high  heals,  door  by  door,  door  by 
door.  And  she  goes  into  these  neighborhoods  that  are  tough,  where  people  aren't  so 

interested  and  they  sometimes  close  the  door  in  your  face  She  finds  some  way  of  finding 

out  what  are  their  issues,  their  complaints  or  worries. 

Gladys  Vega 

Program  Coordinator  of  Multicultural  Initiative,  Chelsea 

it       Latino  women  ore  strong  in  the  interpersonal  skills  that  all  candidates  say  ore 

crucial  for  a  successful  campaign.  They  typically  come  to  their  campaigns  with  deep 
—  often  caring  —  relationships  in  the  communities. 

/  have  great  people  skills  ...I  love  talking  to  people. 

Carmen  Rosa 

School  Committeeperson,  Springfield 
Springfield  School  Committee  1993  it  ELEGED 
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/  had  done  a  lot  of  street  work.  Even  before  there  were  soup  kitchens  my  mother  and  I  took 
food  and  Pampers  to  people  in  [welfare]  hotels.  People  remember  —  when  you're  honest 
with  people  and  are  not  asking  to  be  paid  back. . .  but  when  they're  in  dire  need,  people 
remember. 

Betty  Medina  Lichtenstein 
School  Committeeperson,  Holyoke 
Holyoke  School  Committee  1985  ELEGED 

1987  t<  ELEGED 
1989  ELEGED 
1991  iv  ELEGED 

I  think  that  a  woman  plays  a  great  role  in  terms  of  the  political  arena.  Sometimes  we 

see  things  that  maybe  they  don't  see  —  men  We  are  concerned  about  children.  We're 

concerned  about  elderly  people. 

Blanco  Hernandez 

Community  Action  Programs  Intercity,  Chelsea 

Latino  women  oround  the  stote  often  work  to  promote  a  sense  of  ^^working 
together'^  —  of  overcoming  the  natural  tensions  that  exist  within  and  between 
organizations. 

I'm  much  more  inclusive  in  my  way  of  working  /  find  females  more  willing  to  share 

power  and  knowledge  and  are  much  more  willing  to  share  in  the  work  —  the  actual  work. 

Nlarta  T.  Rosa 

City  Councilor,  Chelsea 

Chelsea  School  Committee   1989  ELEGED 

1991  i>  ELEGED 
1993  y>  ELEGED 

Chelsea  City  Council,  1994 

Data  suggest  that  Latino  women  also  play  a  substantial  role  as  campaign 
managers  and  workers  for  both  male  and  female  candidates/ 

Women  play  a  major  role  in  most  campaigns  and  elections. 

Tania  Garcia 

Campaign  Manager,  Boston 
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Hie  Status  of  Latino  Political  Organizations:  Resolving  issues 

An  important  task  for  a  prospective  candidate  is  to  accurately  assess  the  status  of  Latino  political  organizations  in 
her  or  his  community. 

1^       Are  there  groups  already  organized  that  can  provide  you  with  financial,  human,  or 
other  resources? 

The  New  North  Political  Action  Committee's  role  is,.,  [to]  collect  data  and  information  from 
all  candidates  that  are  about  to  run  from  any  party  and  compare  information,  disseminate 
information  on  issues,  on  the  agenda,  [on]  who  might  be  the  best  to  ensure  the  progress  of 
our  community. 

Benjamin  Ramos 

New  North  Political  Action  Committee,  Springfield 

it       Organizations  that  receive  state  or  federal  funds  are  usually  prohibited  from 
endorsing  candidates  or  becoming  involved  in  partisan  politics. 

We  didn't  have  the  economic  strength  to  put  together  a  PAC  of  our  own.  There  were 
agencies  funded  by  the  federal  government  but  they  can't  take  a  political  stance. 

Richard  Mundo 

Springfield  City  Council  1983 

it       Even  in  these  cases,  however,  general  activities  such  as  voter  registration  and 
education  are  typically  permitted.  Nevertheless,  candidates  and  organizers 
generally  agree  that  building  strong  and  unified  organizations  with  a  clear 
mission  to  promote  Latino  candidates  is  greatly  needed  in  Massachusetts. 

Elections  are  not  called  "political  contests"  for  no  reason  —  there  are  inevitably  conflicts  and  tensions  not  only 
between  candidates  but  between  and  within  organizations.  Latino  communities  are  not  exempt  from  the 
challenge  of  conflicts  over  ideology,  issues,  and  strategies.  A  candidate  should  carefully  assess  the  tensions 
between  or  within  the  organizations  that  might  get  in  the  way  of  her  or  his  candidacy. 
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ik       A  particular  challenge  for  Latino  communities  is  to  develop  strategies  to  resolve 
conflicts  in  order  to  maximize  voter  participation  in  support  of  Latino  candidates. 

More  unity  is  needed  —  less  reaction. ...  [We  need  to]  look  at  the  bigger  picture.  In 
numbers  there  is  strength. 

Leticia  Ortiz 

Chelsea  School  Committee  1991 
Chelsea  City  Council  1993  ELEGED 
Chelsea  City  Council  1994 

It  is  important  not  to  alienate  people  you  want  support  from.  Even  if  they  are  not 
as  supportive  as  you  would  like,  it  is  wise  to  maintain  good  relations  —  you  might 
need  them  later! 

[Say]  ''maybe  the  next  time"  so  that  the  day  after  the  election,  you  come  back  to  the 
community  win  or  lose  and  everything  is  fine:  le/'s  have  a  cup  of  coffee.'' 

Barbara  Rivera 

New  North  Citizens  Council^  Springfield 

When  more  than  one  Latino  candidate  is  running,  supporting  each  other's  candidacy  pays  off,  even  if  it  means 
putting  aside  differences. 

ik       In  Chelsea,  for  example,  several  candidates  have  won  at  the  polls,  at  least  in  part 
because  they  supported  each  other^s  campaigns. 

We  spoke  together.  We  were  interviewed  together  by  the  Latino  press.  We  met  and  talked 
about  what  the  community  needs  and  we  strategized.  We  supported  each  other  and  went  to 
each  other's  events. 

Leticia  Ortiz 

Chelsea  School  Committee  1991 
Chelsea  City  Council  1993  >^  ELEGED 
Chelsea  City  Council  1994 


Targeting:  Should  I  target  Latino  or  non-Latino  voters? 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  for  candidates  who  are  Latino.  The  answer  is  personal,  political,  and 
practical:  It  depends.  The  answer  depends  on  how  strongly  you  personally  identify  yourself  as  Puerto  Rican, 
Dominican,  Mexican,  Cuban.  Running  as  "a  Latino,"  "an  Hispanic"  —  or  as  "a  Puerto  Rican"  or  "a  Dominican 
—  may  be  a  very  important  part  of  your  personal  identity  and  an  important  part  of  your  campaign.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  answer  also  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  on  whether  you  are  running  for  a  district  or  at-large 
seat. 


In  a  district  election  with  a  very  large  portion  of  registered  voters  who  are  Latino, 
targeting  Latinos  as  a  Latino  candidate  may  be  a  very  important  practical  strategy 
in  your  campaign. 

We  targeted  the  Latino  community.  We  didn't  promise  the  sky  but  were  very  clear  about 
what  our  platform  was.  The  core  group  worked  in  the  neighborhood  We  knew  the  issues. 
We  didn't  promise  what  we  couldn't  deliver:  Miracles  don't  come  over  night. 
Betty  Medina  Lichtenstein 
School  Committeeperson,  Holyoke 
Holyoke  School  Committee  1985 ELEGED 

1987  ELEGED 
1989  ELEGED 
1991  ELEGED 


it       However,  even  in  a  heavily  Latino  district,  candidates  acknowledge  that,  to  get 
elected,  they  have  to  convince  voters  they  will  represent  everyone  in  that  district. 

I'm  going  to  represent  the  entire  district  and  city  and  the  city  of  Lawrence  is  a 
melting  pot  of  all  nationalities.  So  really  I  couldn't  just  say,  "Well,  I'm  from 
the  Latino  community"  because  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  run  for  office  if  I  did  that.  My 
conscience  wouldn't  allow  me  to  do  that. 

Jose  Santiago 

City  Councilor,  Lawrence 

Lawrence  City  Council  1993  i:^  ELEGED 

iz       In  a  city-wide  (at-large)  election,  running  as  a  Latino  candidate  and  targeting 

Latinos  at  the  expense  of  other  groups,  may  hurt  your  political  chances  at  the  polls 
Candidates  agree  that,  in  this  situation: 
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[You  should  target]  definitely  everyone.  You  can't  win  at-large  by  targeting. 
Jesse  Guevara 

Chelsea  School  Committee  1994 


Fundraising:  How  much  money  do  I  need? 

The  answer  to  this  question  depends  on  several  factors.  Is  this  the  first  time  a  Latino  has  run  for  office  in  your 
district?  Is  this  a  reelection  campaign  for  you?  What  is  the  level  of  office  you  are  running  for? 

1^       For  first  time  efforts  more  money  is  needed  for  any  level  office.  Marta  Rosa 

explained  that  she  spent  $10,000  on  her  first  campaign  for  Chelsea  School  Commit- 
tee ($7000  cash,  the  rest  'In-kind'')  and  $7,000  on  the  second.  Reelection 
campaigns  generally  cost  less  unless  there  is  a  strong  opposition.  By  her  third 
campaign  for  reelection,  for  example,  she  only  had  to  spend  $1,000. 

1^       Fundraise  early!  Ideally,  you  need  a  considerable  portion  of  your  funds  available 
before  you  begin  your  campaign.  Media,  flyers,  and  position  papers  should  be 
available  when  you  declare  your  candidacy,  and  for  that,  you  need  funds. 

You  need  to  start  your  publicity  early. . . .  People  not  only  need  to  know  your  face  but  they 
need  to  know  what  you  stand  for.  ...You  need  to  be  in  every  news  situation  that  you  can. 
...We  announced  early  and  when  we  announced  we  should  have  had  all  of  our  publicity 
on  its  way.  We  should  have  had  flyers.  We  should  have  had  buttons.  We  should  have  had 
all  our  position  papers  written.  But  we  couldn't  do  that  because  we  had  to  get  money  first. 

Tania  Garcia 

Campaign  Manager,  Boston 

State-wide  offices,  for  State  Representative,  for  example,  cost  substantially  more; 
some  say  as  much  as  $50,000  is  needed  to  run  a  winning  campaign.  Besides 
needing  money  for  advertising,  mass  mailings  (especially  prepared  packets)  are 
very  expensive. 

Raising  money  can  be  accomplished  in  a  variety  of  ways  including:  hosting  fundraisers,  appealing  to  corporations 
or  other  organizations,  appealing  to  individuals  in  your  community,  and  seeking  support  from  national  groups  or 
political  parties. 

1^       Community  efforts  are  needed  to  increase  Latino  campaign  donations,  both  through 
organized  efforts  and  through  voter  education.  These  are  not  easy  to  accomplish. 
The  poverty  of  many  communities  limits  how  much  money  can  be  raised  in  this  way. 

It's  hard  to  explain  what  a  coffee  hour  is.  [They'd  come  and  drink  the  coffee]  —  they 
didn't  know  they  were  supposed  to  donate  money. 

Cruzita  Rivera 

State  Representative,  Springfield  1992 
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A  state-wide  strategy  seems  called  for. 


I've  wanted  to  put  together  an  organization  that  would  do  just  fundraising  to  give  to 

Hispanic  candidates  Power  brokers . . .  really  communicate  and  open  doors  more  to 

groups  that  have  money. 

Leticia  Ortiz 

Chelsea  School  Committee  1991 
Chelsea  City  Council  1993  ELEGED 
Chelsea  City  Council  1994 

Candidates,  especially  women,  suggest  that  the  ^^personal  touch'^  is  most 
successful  —  even  with  corporations. 

We  raised  $18,000  in  a  short  time.  ...The  personal  touch  goes  more  with  women's  style  of 
leadership  [and]  communication.  ...I  walked  into  Stride  Rite:  '7  need  a  donation  of 
$1000"  -  a  phone  call  wouldn't  do  it. 

Diana  Lam 

Mayor,  Boston  1991 
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Looking  for  Support  What  groups  should  I  approach? 

Most  candidates  who  succeed  in  being  elected  agree  that  building  coalitions  with  other  groups  is  very  important 
in  their  election.  In  a  recent  study  of  races  for  U.S.  Congressional  seats,  researchers  found  that,  between  1 982- 
1 990,  Latinos  were  not  elected  unless  they  had  a  majority  of  Latinos  in  their  district.^  While  this  may  not  be  as 
true  in  city  or  state  races,  it  is  wise  to  build  coalitions,  nevertheless. 

1^       Coalitions  represent  an  important  election  strategy.  Unless  your  district  is  a 
majority-Latino  district  with  a  high  portion  of  Latinos  who  regularly  turn  out  to 
vote,  you  need  to  target  other  groups  and  build  coalitions. 

The  most  successful  [strategy]  was  the  ability  to  establish  a  coalition.  Latinos  can't  win 
without  coalitions. 

Felix  D.  Arroyo 

Boston  School  Committee  1981  1983 

I  got  a  broad  coalition  of  people  involved  in  the  campaign.  And  it  was  not  just  based  on  the 
Latino  community.  I  got  participation  from  the  liberal,  labor,  gay,  and  black  community. 
So  I  put  together  a  team  representative  of  the  district  that  went  out  and  sought  support. 

Nelson  Merced 

State  Representative,  Boston  1988  it  ELEGED 

1990  ELEGED 
1992 


Candidates  need  to  be  aware  that  the  elderly  play  a  very  important  role  in  US 
election  campaigns.  Generally  speaking,  the  elderly  show  a  good  turnout  at  the 
polls,  and  they  expect  to  be  approached.  They  are  easy  to  reach  at  the  elderly 
housing  projects  in  your  district.  Candidates  suggest  making  an  appeal  to  their 
interest  in  the  future  —  for  their  grandchildren  —  around  the  issues  of  education 
and  safety. 

/  went  to  the  elderly  section  of  the  city  and  I  think  that  made  a  big  difference.  It  was  a  big 
plus  in  this  city. 

Daniel  O'Neill 

Lawrence  School  Committee  1 99 1 
Lawrence  City  Council  1 993 

The  outreach  to  the  elderly  was  an  important  part  of[Marta  Rosa's  success]  ...I  knew  the 

elderly  were  important.  I  knew  the  elderly  were  big  voters  Outreach  to  the  elderly  is 

very  easy. 

Lyn  Meza  24 
Campaign  Manager,  Chelsea 


who  else  can  I  turn  to  for  support? 

Your  base  of  support  will  most  likely  be  within  the  Latino  community  and  your  campaign  organization.  You  will 
need  many  additional  sources  of  support,  however.  Some  of  these  will  be  personal  friends,  others  include 
organizations,  foundations,  and  unions. 

Obviously,  your  campaign  organization  should  be  made  up  of  people  you  trust 
and  whom  you  can  turn  to  for  support. 

You're  ouf  there  by  yourself.  I  needed  a  mentor  —  a  little  group  like  the  committee  that 
the  President  has  —  that  know  you  personally  ...a  group  that  wouldn't  want  to  change 
you  but  [could]  help  you  decide  this  and  that. 

Sara  Olivia  Garcia 

Cambridge  School  Committee  1 985  ik  ELEGED 

ik       Candidates  need  to  develop  additional  sources  of  support  as  well.  Training  is 
occasionally  available  through  the  political  parties  or  other  local  organizations. 
Certain  foundations  are  also  interested  in  supporting  candidates,  most  typically  in 
state  level  races  but  also  in  local  elections  that  have  a  potential  impact  on  Latino 
political  empowerment. 

[We  need  to]  compile  a  list  of  organizations  that  would  be  willing  to  help  —  not  only 
Hispanic  groups  —  but  others,  and  get  this  information  to  the  community  —  let  the 
community  know  that  the  information  is  there  and  available. 

Manuel  Ortega 

Bristol  County  Sheriff  1992 

The  Commonwealth  Coalition  [is]  a  progressive  foundation  —  they  were  very  interested  and 

helpful  in  the  various  Latino  campaigns  in  Chelsea. 

Juan  R.  Vega 

City  Councilor,  Chelsea 

Chelsea  School  Committee  1989 

Chelsea  Alderman  1 99 1 

Chelsea  Alderman    1993  ik  ELEGED 

Chelsea  City  Council  1994  ik  ELEGED 
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Certain  regional  or  national  organizations  and  resources  are  also  available. 
These  include:  Midwest-Northeast  Voter  Registration  Education  Project 
(Chicago),  Puerto  Rican  Policy  Institute  (New  York),  National  Congress  for 
Puerto  Rican  Rights  (Massachusetts  Chapter  in  Boston),  and  Atrevete 

/  did  outreach  to  national  organizations.  There  is  a  little  grey  book  called:  "Hispanic 
Organizations. " ...  There  are  a  lot  of  directories  out  there  now  especially  in  the  South  West, 
New  York  and  California.. . .  [The]  National  Council  of  La  Raza  —  NCLR  —  in  Texas. . . . 
There  is  a  ''Who's  Who"  of  Hispanic  organizations. 

Irving  Taveras 

Lawrence  Gty  Council  1991 

Getting  endorsements  from  local  ward  committees,  key  organizations  and  from 
certain  unions  is  often  helpful  as  well 

/  got  endorsed  by  all  the  official  organizations.  I  was  endorsed  by  the  ward  committees  and 
by  the  mayor's  advocacy  group.  I  got  broad  endorsement  by  labor  —  the  AFL-CIO.  I  got 
endorsed  by  the  political  parties. 

Nelson  Merced 

State  Representative,  Boston  1988  ELEGED 

1990  ELEGED 
1992 
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Political  Parlies:  How  much  support  can  I  expect? 

Unfortunately,  the  political  parties  in  Massachusetts  do  not  provide  as  much  support  for  Latino  candidates  as  the 
candidates  themselves  would  like.  There  seem  to  be  several  reasons: 

The  parties  tend  not  to  provide  financial  or  other  support  to  candidates  running 
for  municipal  level  elections.  Since  over  60%  of  Latino  candidates  running  for 
office  for  the  first  time  run  for  School  Committee  or  Gty  Council  at  the  municipal 
level,  it  is  not  unexpected  that  they  would  not  receive  official  support  from  the 
Democratic  or  Republican  parties. 

Many  candidates  feel  that,  even  when  running  for  state  level  office,  support 
from  the  political  parties  is  lukewarm  at  best. 

Some  candidates  believe  that  one  solution  to  this  lack  of  support  is  to  develop  influence  within  the  parties  that 
will  translate  into  making  more  financial  and  other  resources  available  to  Latino  candidates  in  the  future. 

Building  up  the  Latino  presence  within  the  political  parties  at  the  ward  level  may 
lead  to  increased  influence. 

/  was  very  active  [in  party  politics].  Because  I  registered  all  these  people  I  took  away 
Ward  1  from  the  Irish  people.  We  elected  the  Secretary  and  Chair  of  Ward  1;  they  were 
Puerto  Rican  women.  I  was  Chair  of  Ward  I;  I  appointed  women  to  the  Secretary 
position. 

Carlos  Lopez 

Springfield  City  Council  1981 

State  Representative,  Springfield  1982 
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what  if  I  don't  win? 

Running  for  office  means  a  commitment  to  win;  candidates  who  run  an  all-out,  well-organized  campaign  in  a 
district  or  city  with  substantial  Latino  support  are  more  likely  to  win.  However,  not  winning  does  not  mean 
that  you  have  not  contributed  to  the  political  advancement  of  the  Latino  community.  Experience  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  shows  that,  especially  in  large  cities,  candidates  often  have  to  run  more  than  once  to 
establish  a  Latino  presence  and  set  the  stage  for  future  victories. 

Running  for  office  builds  name  recognition. 

One  of  the  things  people  asked  me  when  I  wasn't  elected  was:  "Were  you  surprised?"  and 
I  said,  "No, "  and  they  kind  of  looked  at  me  and  said,  "But  didn't  you  want  to  win?"  and  I 
said,  "Sure,  I  wanted  to  win, "  but  based  on  the  experience  in  New  York  City,  you  knew 
that  —  because  we're  a  poor  community,  because  we're  a  new  community  —  going  out 
the  first  time  is  just  to  increase  your  name  recognition. 

Dorca  1.  Gomez 

State  Representative,  Springfield  1992 

1^       And,  when  you  run  for  office  you  become  an  inspiration  to  other  candidates  — 
and  to  potential  voters  —  whether  you  win  or  lose. 

To  encourage  Latino  voters  is  to  have  Latino  candidates.  The  more  Latino  candidates,  the 

more  motivated  Latinos  would  be  to  get  registered. 

Marcos  A.  Devers 

Lawrence  City  Coundl  1991  1993 

I  felt  that  I  showed  the  Latinos  that  it's  possible  to  have  what  they  want  if  they  register  to 
vote.  They  can  put  someone  inside  and  I  feel  like  I  prepared  them  for  the  future  by 
opening  their  eyes  and  showing  them  that  it  can  be  done.  Like  an  inspiration  for  the 
future.  And  that's  what  happened  after  my  campaign  —  a  Latino  ran  and  got  elected. 

Claudia  Troncoso 

Lawrence  Gty  Council  1991 


Notes 


1 .  Out  of  the  58  Latinos  who  ran  for  elected  office  between  1 968  and  1 994,  fourteen 
were  elected.  The  total  number  of  campaigns  they  conducted  was  considerably  larger, 
however.  Based  on  public  records  and  the  results  of  the  mailed  survey  we  conducted  as 
part  of  this  project,  we  estimate  that  these  58  candidates  ran  at  least  87  times. 

2.  These  statistics  were  gathered  from  the  study  of  the  entire  set  of  57  candidates  and 
may  not  match  the  number  of  candidates  as  listed  in  the  Directory  of  Latino  Candidates 
in  Massachusetts,  1968-1994.  The  D/rec/or/ lists  the  names  of  the  41  candidates  we 
located  and  who  agreed  to  have  their  names  included.  We  were  not  able  to  locate  six 
individuals;  three  other  individuals  we  did  locate  did  not  wish  to  be  included.  These 
individuals  include  a  woman  who  ran  for  State  Senate,  a  man  who  ran  for  U.S.  tlouse  of 
Representatives,  two  men  who  ran  for  mayor,  and  several  others  who  ran  for  City 
Council  and  School  Committee  from  a  variety  of  cities  in  Massachusetts.  We  respect 
their  wish  for  privacy.  In  addition,  as  part  of  a  subsequent  research  project,  we 
identified  seven  more  candidates  in  June  ]  996.  Their  names  are  included  in  the 
Addendum  on  page  24  of  the  Directory. 

3.  The  data  for  state  representative  level  elections  were  drawn  from  public  records  as 
well  as  the  interviews  conducted  as  part  of  this  study. 

4.  These  data  are  from  the  mailed  survey  questionnaire  (n=31 ):  83%  of  Latino 
candidates  indicated  that  over  40%  of  their  campaign  workers  were  women.  While  41  % 
of  the  survey  respondents  indicated  that  they  had  women  campaign  managers  and  7% 
indicated  that  they  had  both  a  man  and  a  woman  as  a  campaign  manager,  it  is  not 
clear  what  portion  of  those  were  Latino  women,  fiowever,  for  the  20  candidates  for 
whom  we  have  complete  data,  35%  indicated  that  at  least  one  of  their  campaign 
managers  was  a  Latino  woman. 

5.  From  a  paper  by  Bernodette  Nye,  "The  Influence  of  Electoral  Structures  on  African- 
American  and  Latino  Candidates,"  presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association,  Chicago,  August  31 -September  3, 1995,  with  permission  of 
the  author. 
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